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(PDesirous o ' bringing. into “RreistTEr,” 
every thing calculated to subgerve the oses of 
the statesman, and encourage the growth of poli- 
tical philosophy, and also to redeem an old pledge 


given, we have commenced the publication of Mr. 
Gallatin’s famous report ON ROADS AND CANALS, for 
which we think that every enlightened man will 
thank us: Copies of the work have become exceed- 
ingly rare, and are only to be found in the libraries 
of afew. We shall, by breaking off at the end of 
one number and recommencing with the beginning 
of another, as much avoid interruptions in the mat- 
ter of the volume, when bound, as the nature of 
things will admit. ; 





Qf We intend, very soon, to make a few special re- 
marks on the conduct and maneuvres of some banks 
and bank-making men in Maryann. A _ vile pro- 
ject is a-head; and legislative honesty will be need- 
ful to stop it. Some will perhaps, be offended— 
‘Het it be so; we have no community with gangs of 
individuals combined to avoid payment of their just 
debts. We owe them nothing, of justice or fear, 
nor even in mercy—without an abandonment of 
their sinisTER intentions. 





ap We have a very nice set of meteorological ta- 
bles for awhole year, kept at Chillicothe—which 
shall be preserved for reference, so arranged and 
printed as to occupy no very great space. 

(cf Our lists of chartered banks established in 
the United States, and newspapers published, is 
extensive and interesting—but we have not yet re- 
ceived returns from all the states. Assoon howe- 
ver, as Mr.Gallatin’s report is finished we shall pro- 
ceed to publish what we have. 





The terms of the Wrrxur ReetsTer are five dol-; 
lars a year—payable in advunce by every subscriber. 
_ Files may be had, from the beginning, on the 
terms stated below—they will be sent at the cosi 
of the editor, to any convenient sea-port of the U. 
States, and may be forwarded, if ordered in sheets, 
into the interior, at the rate of 14 cents per sheet, 
for any distance. The purchaser must pay the 
postage; but the safety of the mail is guaranteed 
by the editor, who will supply missing volumes, 
or numbers, lost in it, free of charge for them. 
The cash is always expected with orders for files of 
the work, unless assured that it will be paid on 
demand. 

Yor 7 years, or 14 vols. Weexty Reeister, $35 
the extra supplements to vols. 5, 7, 8, 


and 9, 4 
the General Index to the first twelve 

volumes, or first seriés, 3 

Cost of the file in sheets, 42 


Add—if desired bound, 
For binding 15 vols. (including general in- 
dex) at 874 cents, per vol. 
Aldd—if wished continued— 
For one year ii advance, to Sept. 1819, 5 


13 125 





60 124 
The complete sets are more rapidly passing off 
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bulk and value; and the time is not, probabiy, fer 
distant when the editor may say, he has none t9 


product that they will bring, would be very conve- 
nient now. 

New subscribers are respectfully solicited. Sdch 
as design at any time hereafter to secure an entire 
copy of the work, are recommended to commence 
with the 13th volume, (Sept. 1818), or first of the 
new series. But any gentleman may commence at 
such time as he pleases—provided he pays one 
year in advance. Every one should, however, be- 
gin with a volume, and the present time is a very 
good opportunity for it. 

.. OPT be accounts to the agents te whom payment 
/was made Jast year, will be forwarded during thé 
next week. Gentlemen who did not pay to a 
agent last year, will please to communicate imme- 
diately with the editor, at his cost afid risk, by maul 
this rule is adopted, not because the editor thinks 
he ought to pay the postage (often equal to 10 per 
cent. on the paper money received, and that per- 
haps, subject to discount) but that he may get his 
accounts closed, and, released from the perplexity 
of pecuniary matters, devote his time to the mord 


pleasing duties that specially belong to his estab< 
lishment. 








Brief Septennial Retrospect. 


“4 THING OY—SHREDS AND PATCHES.” 
[The editor would advise the redder, that althougli 
a large part of the following article is widely dif 
ferent from the path that he meant to pursued 


that account, perhaps, less worthy of his peru- 


highly” to merit the reflection of many enlight- 
ened minds. ; . 7 
The last seven years were marked with uncome 
mon évents. Their history will fill many ponde- 
rous volumes to astonish and instruct posterity. 
The firm march of thegrea! republic of Vorth Ame 
rica to a first rank among nations, has excited the 
admiration and received the applause of the liberal 
and enlightened world. During the period just 
above stated, its population has increased a third, 
and its general wealth and resources been doubled. 
Immense tracts of rich lands have been wrested 
from the wilderness; and so rapidly, that the plough- 
share may be said to have effaced the traces of the 
foot-steps of the deer; and the busy village, the 
seat of thrifty commerce, enlivens the spot where 
but as yesterday the sullen bear dozed away half 
his existence. Three new stars have been added 
to the constellation, enlarging the circle emblematic 
of duration, and other districts of country are start- 
ing into sovereignties, teeming with freemen. Bou 
tiful nature opens her lap to honest industry—rug- 
ged Independence cheers the hand of labor—com- 
petency is the general lot of the prudent and per- 
severing, and a heavenly gwiet blesses the land. 
Art is summoned to the aid of nature, and improve- 
ment is every where extending—canals, roads, 
bridges, and the beds of streams, occupy a late 
share of the public attention. “Unconqueret 





han could have been expected, considering their 
Yor, XV.——-h si , : 


steam” has stretched forth its mighty arm, ant 


sell. But they are a heavy stock, and a part of the 


when he took up his pen to write it—it is not, on. 


sal: and some of the arguments used are believed. 
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alinost joined Pittsbtirg to New Orleans, seemingly 
threatening also to carry the great city of New 
York into regions of the west yet untrodden by ci-| 


-vilizedman. The happy infltence of a free govern- 
ment begins to be felt. and duly appreciated—it is 


hallowed by the blood of patriotism, and no one 
profanely touches its ark! It acquires power every 
day by the force of its benefits; and reason yields 
that obedience to the law, which in most other 
| aid to the sword. The sublime 
problem, so tong held doubtful by political casuists, 
is completely solved—man is best able to govern 
himself, and that of a free republic zs the strongest’ 
system yet devised for a social compact amongst 
men. How glorious it ix, that a people should be 
governed by their own understandings ‘of what is 
richt, rather than by the fear of punishment for 
offences committed! This is the grand principle of 
OxuniporENcE—Hez governs in love, and has Hrs 
seat in the heart;—the good yield obedience as. a 
pleasing duty, instead of because He has the power 
to punish, Herein is the great distinction between 
a republican and monarchial administration: under 
the first, every reflecting citizen supports the law, 


as his own concern; in the other, being in a state of}, 


natural war with the governing power, itis his in- 
terest to evade the law, in many cases,’so far forth 
as be can in safety to his person and property, and 
he yields respect to it only of necessity. It is im- 
possible that there can be acommunity of interests 
without reciprocity—and reciprocity cannot exist’ 
between parties if either is irresponsible to the 
other. 

This happy estate is ably sustained by a grow- 
jng NATIONAL cHaracTER, which, supported by the 
national strength, indicates the high destinies of the 
republic. The late war with Great Britain most 
eminently contributed to this; and it would now 
seem as if we were prepared to act up to the old 
Scotch motto—nemo me lacessit impune; yet willing 
to make a “child’s bargain? with every one—“‘/ez 
me alone, and I°ll let you alone.” This is as it should 
be—and we hope that the, principle of it will be 
forever adhered to. The resistance of wrong, in 
the present state of the world groaning under 
king's and state priests, is the preventive Of wrong: 
the age of impressment was ended at the ‘cannon’s 
mouth, and it-is the resolve of the republic that thut 
disrraceful andinhuman age shall not return’ An 
opposi‘ion to it is the fire-side idea of every Ame- 
rican—it has become engrafted with those princi-’ 
ples he esteems self evidently right, and the stealth 
of one man will light up a fame to consume the vil- 
luinous aggression. Yeta jittle while, and a force 
will be raised to avenge such acts as justice and 


mercy may plead for in vain; and a prepared state 


for the former will surely give effect to the latter. 
Power isthe argument of Kings, and must be an- 
swered by power, when reason fails. Another se- 
ven years will give us that power; we do not fear it 
for ourselves, because the daillot-bor is unpolluted. 
Small pieces of paper effect reformations that the 
bayonet would fail to accomplish, Tie first prayer 
oi every American’ for his country should be, that 
the right of suffrage may remain unimpaired. It is 
hardly possible that a whole community can mate- 
rially err; and ifthey do, seeing their efror, they 
have the ability and the will to correct it. 

W ilst thus, in general terms, we feel our soul tift- 
ed up because of the prosperity that flows from liber- 
ty and independence, and taste the luscious fruits of 
f®- edom—whilst we exult at the proud attitude of 
our country, the home of emancipated man, the 
hope of philosophy, the Eden of oppressed huma. 


>. 
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to secnre all the good which ought to result from. 
four national and po aoeevngay _The most * 

| OF such deficiencies grow out of the negligence — 
of the people in selecting thei representatives, or 
in their being ¢ ’ local-and partial views—* — 
too much bounding their patriotism by the ideal 
lines of some little town, village, or district ae: 


they happen to imhabit. And hence ‘it is, that ins 
stead of having sound practical men to manage our 
affairs, we are sooften disgusted with popin-jay ora. 
tors and creatures of party, and a large proportion 
of ignorance and stupidity. We would respect.« 
fully invite the people to a consideration of this . 
subject, and exhort them to make selections for 
each office in their gift, more with a view to the 
general welfare than to subserye a petty interest: 
to elect statesmen instead of politicians, for theie 
governors, representatives, &c. It is the natural 
‘operation of things, ifa person is selected to carr 
some favorite measure—such as to makea pee 
clear a water course—or some other atom in th 
general good, that he trades and barters, nay, may — 
be said to sell his vote on questions of greater mo. 
ment, to accomplish the particular. thing he de- 
sires. This is notoriously the case:—if vou will vote 
Jor me, Pil vote with you, isthe phrase in which 
what should be esteemed, and called, pensurr is 
cloaked. Every legislator is peryured who votes for 
a law except by conviction that haz law will be be- 
neficial; and it is a manifest fraud and actual bride. 
ry, a8 well as perjury, to obtain votes by such sort 
of “management.” But it is lamentably true that 
nine tenths of the offensive laws are in this way ob- 
tained. Will any one believe that the whelping of 
banks in Pennsylvania could have happened, against 
the veto of the invaluable gov. Snyder, without a 
combination of buyers and sellers of votes~or in se- 
veral occasions in WVew York, and in the bank-litters 
of Kentucky, and other states? No—no. The so- 
vereign power of legislation—the awful trust of 
doing that which a man in his conscience believes 
tobe right—is sometimes littled a8 into a retail 
trade in tapes and bobbins, at a cent per yard; and 
many, instead of considering laws as useful to the 
State, are rather disposed to examine how their 
passage may affect their own meanly contracted, if 
not sinister and wholly personal views. ~ 

We think thatthe facts just stated will strike 
every reflecting man, and some will enquire, why 
did I not think of this before? But the great con- 
solation remains—“it is never too late to do good” 


+and future carefulness may be offered to expiate .. 


former errors; andtruly entitle us to an exercise 
of the inestimable right of suffrage, as being the 
best political gift of Gop, A venerable old 
friend of the editor—one of the best men that ever 
lived, and a true whig in the worst of times, often 
observes, as though it were a fixed principle in his 
heart“I feel myself accountable to my Maker for 
a diseréet use of his blessing conferred in the right 
of suffrage.” Would to heaven, that every citizen 
night feel such responsibility! What a purgation 
of legislative halls would ensue! The spirit of 
truth would drive out the. buyers and sellers—the — 
“money changers and those who trade in-doves.”. 

To make a rapid descent from things of such” 
high moment, let us look a little at the “paper 
system”—the offspring of the worst passions, as ad- 
vancing to maturity of corruption within the last 
seven years, with a view of applying common sense 





and commen reason te the common defence: for, un- 
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ted upon. n. It grew ‘suddenly 
ur = : pee the ¢ >’ government was 
Px or every frontier, “and— vexed’ with trai. 
— within—tecislators who held it immoralto re- 
be joice at the triumphs of their country,* and: wretch. 
* €8 who recommended “the recruiting officers of the 
government to enlist fat men for the'western market, 
that the Indians might not butcher lean -unprofituble 
stock,” at the moment when the public heart was 

“ Bleerling at the accursed details of the murder and 
burning to death of the wounded atthe River Rat. 
gin, to the eternal infamy of the name of Briton. 
Though the “zra of good feelitigs” has arrived, the 
" beneficence of Heaven: itself, does not require us 
to forget those things, but in contempt,—ineffa- 
. ble contempt, we may endeavor to forgive them: 
~ "Fhen came forth the monster sprcunatron, speci 
~eusty clothed with the public weal, to swindle hio- 
nest industry of the rewards of its toil; and my 
 goul sickened when I saw the government of the 
United States, humbling itselfto the managers of 
bundles of old rags, and soliciting loans at the 
hsnds of some of them, who long since had been 
open bankrupts but for granting such loans. Still}. 
in our indignation, let us be just—several aldfash- 
joned banks acted nobly, and we sincerely rejoice 
that their patriotism promoted their pecuniary in- 
terest, and gave them a just claim to the indulgence 
and support of the peopie in their day of adversity. 
That claim was amply satisfied long ago, and no ex- 
cuse, no possible excuse, now remains for not paying 
their debts, and transacting their business as cor-| 
rect individuals should do. But generally, when we, 
speak of banks we do not allude to solidly based in- 
Stitutions of the old stamp, when a dollar was a 
dollar, and one of their notes was in every way re- 
spected as money, and who yet faithfully meet their 
engagements, without tendering rag in payment of 


a | mn designed ‘from the begin 

dient w against the’ uy a of laboring men’ 
| mira alaa is jetta the tee ter of at teast one 
factories. The great 
pos en ubli¢ by the specu- 









f hard, of ach re ed po avers, age not clear of some part of 


this detestable character, and requires the inter- 
| Posing arm of the people and their state represen- 
tatives, togive it wholesome direction. We may 


season of eall'it the sea-serpent, thrashing whales with his tail, 


was}and devouring herrings, (‘small fry”) by ship 


dwith a banditti Tater: than an honorable} loads at a time—equally the terror of the inno- 


cent and the guilty. 
- Phe evils of those institutions have. become sO 
apparent, that every one calls for a remedy—as in 
time of afire, we cry out for ‘‘water, water, water!” 
Instead of talking let the people act, and the fire 
of spéculation may be checked, if it cannot be 
quenci:ed, and a boundary be fixed to its ravages. 
Asto the Bank of the United States, as a few asso- 
ciated. persons, a hundred or two, “some who mo- 
‘ney and some who had none,”’ are pompously called 
-~there cannot be a reasonable doubt of a right in 
the states to tax it into subordination, or.tax it out 
of existence. It is not the province of the states, 
‘perhaps, except on some great emergency indeed, 
te pronounce a law of the United States unconsti- 
tutional; but it is very certain that no law of the 
United States can affect the legitimate revenucs of 
any particular state. ‘Thus—several states impose 
# tax on bank stock—there is nothing in the federal 
\compact that forbids it, ang of course, it is among 
‘the rights reserved. to the states or to the people: 
the United States then, cannot affect that right by 
raising up within any state an incorporation exempt- 
ed fromthe general laws of that state, or create any 
Privileged order im its community. We know no- 
thing of such powers. in the constitution—they are 
neither expressed nor implied in it, and the laws of 
the individual states, except in the cases Specially 
laid down, must govern within such states. Look 
at Pennsylvania, for an example—she taxes her 
-own banks, and draws a part of her funds from the 
| property invested in them, which she cannot other- 
wise make a source ofrevenue—it is unquestionably 
her right to raise such revenue, and.no power on 
earth can interfere with it. But if the U. S, bank is 
exempted fromthe operation of her laws, that 


nag, or shuffling like a fellow just about to take vith BB is invaded, and she is bound to resist it by a 


vaniage of the bankrupt law to Cheat his creditors; 
-but to those shops, made up of stock notes or other 
ideal capital, of little ¢ or no avail to a deceived pub- 





*As some folks were too :duliadoue—oflbyt too. RELI 
Grovs, to rejoice at the victories of their country” 
men, they were also pious enough to lament the 
disasters of the enemy’s arms. it was thus that 
they speke of Harrison’s victory, which relieved an 
extensive frontier of the scalping knife of the Indi- 
an, and less merciful devastation of those who plac- 
. edit in his hand and prescribed every wound in- 

flicted: 

“It was the triumph of acloud of Kentucky sava-' 


ees over a handful of the €nemy’s troops+no more} 


than a march and thecapture, without fighting, of 
~ ot brave men!” Werk iy Reeister, vol. V. page 
1 ; 
‘Hiinianity would have wept had the event hap- 
» but stern retéliatory justice would not have 
been ‘dissatisfied, if the “savage”? Kentuckians 
hac put-every one of these “brave men” to death. 
(7 But they never murdered, or injured an% one, 
when a battle was over! 


eunstitutional appeal to the judiciary—if that fuils, 
by an appeal to the states, and to the people, to 
remedy the grievance. Now in Maryland, for a 
spirited example, we license retailers of ardent li- 
quors, and cause them to return to the public 


_——s 


* Banks @re as “plenty as blackberries”—the 
number ia the United States, we know not on what 
authority, is. given at three hundred and ninety-seven. 
An attempt was made by the editor of the Reers- 
TRH some time ago to get alist of them, which has 
only partially succeeded, 

~ [tis a strange fact that a gentleman who had a 
demand on the branch of the U. States’ bank in 
Baltimore, thought it necessary to receive a person- 
a\ introduction to the cashier to get it liquidated— 
this debasement was the gentleman’s own affuir, 
yet it serves to shew the unjust influence of such 
institutions on thé public opinion, whicis is disgrac. 
ed by seeking as a favor what oaght-to be deman:. 
edasa right. However, we see in the newspapers 
that the cashier of a “full bred” rag shop in the 
western country, latcly stabbed and killed a re- 
spectable citizenjseeking the paymentof debts due 








> See vol. LV page 54 


to him. 


for a frau” 
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purse a portion of the tioney which they exact from. 
individuals, “IThey were also taxed by congress’ 
during the late war; but such tax paid to. the 
United States, by no means exempted any onefrom 
the payment of the tax imposed by the state 
of Maryland, notwithstanding the levying of that 
tax was clearly within the powers granted by the 
federal constitution——The same remark applies to 
the stamp-tax, so far as it affected the local banks. 
The corollary then is, that the general govern- 
ment cannot affect the local revenues of a state, 
else the whole burthen that retailers and banks 
were able to bear, would have been secured by it 
for general purposes, being rightful subjects for 
taxution. Hence it conclusively appears that the 
stock of the Bank of the United States may be 
taxed by the individual states: it seems to us imn- 
possible that it can be otherwise, and the presump- 
tion of it is repugnant to every principle of 
reason and common Sense, as well as to every 
idea of the federal compact—in our opinion. If 
not ao, the state sovereignties are prostrated at 
once, and the sinews [their revenue] being drawn 
away, they must become politically defunct. . Al- 
ways considering the sovereignty of the states, as 
the great bulwark of the liberties of the whole 
confederated people, we have feared amalgama- 
tion nearly as much as annihilation; and would ra; 
ther that England, in the day of her boasting, had 
‘seduced us unconditional submission” as she 
threatened, than that the individual states should 
lose their own peculiar and essential rights. The 
former might be retrieved by increased stren 

or ‘propitious circumstance; but the latter, like a 
cancer, striking at the seat of life, could be remov- 
ed orly by the loss of our own blood, in civil war: 
for then the right of suffrage must have lost its 
virtue, and power have usurped the seat of justice. 
It has been observed, that “revolutions never go 
backwards:” nor does the lust of domination ever. 
recede, but in the fear of punishment for it—though 
it may sometimes seem to retire to forge new 
chains in secret. ‘History is philosophy teaching 
by example’—Cromwell, Bonaparte, “Alexander 
the delivergr,” and the government of England, 
are cases in point; and equally show an all-grasp- 
ing propensity as power to gratify it has been ex- 
tended. ‘The rights of the individual states is the 
Rubicon which no man can pass in force, under the 
penalty of being declared an enemy of the common 


wealth. wu 
The people must rely on this right to tax the 


dent man, who had ean ye m 


for their payment, and a few public spirited men in 
a district would very soon coerce Pcie and make 


bank notes at par with money, or drive them out of 
circulation, as counterfeits. « x the dog? Be 
‘in banks so 





‘Situated, would retire them in the best way 
that he could to save himself from t individual 
responsibility, and leave it wholly to the manage- 
ment of desperate gamblers, whose character 
would be immediately understood and appreciated. 
—The latter might be forvurded. by compe sing 
every association to publish lists of the co-part- 
ners in it at stated periods, and. by making all 
notes issued at any time previous to 8 ch’per as 
and for one year thereafter, recoverable by law of 
persons so published as partners in the pr sebabs 6 
There does not appear to be any thing unreasonable 
m this—it will only cause individuals interested in 
banks, to stand upon the same ground that the peo- 
ple do who are indebted to banks; and he must be 
a scoundrel indeed, that will object to a rule of law 
to bear upon himself, as he wishes it should bear 
upon others. 

The fact is,—the manner of incorporating moni- 
ed institutions, as they are called, is radically 
wrong, and ought to be abandoned. The univer- 
sality of its use is rather a proof of an improper in- 
fluence, than a sanction of the practice. What 
would a legislative body think of the writer of this 
article, if he were modestly to petition to be held 
irresponsible for any debts he might in future con- 
tract, beyond a certain specified amount? Some 
would laugh at him, and the graver ones recom- 
mend depletion and a straight jacket at once. Now 
what lis the essential difference between the petiti- 
on of an individual and an unknown association for 
such an immunity? We consider the banks “un- 
known associations,” because the proprietors may 
be instantly changed, and whatever belonged to the 
respectability ofan institution on account of thepart- 
ners in it, be lost in one hour after it is incorpo- 
raied, But this subject is of too great importance 
to be any thing more than noticed now. We shall 
soon take it up, and endeavor to sift its principles. 
to the bottom. | 

These are our remedies to check the mania of spe- 
culation and prevalence of fraud. The deep dis- ’ 
grace inflicted on our country by hordes of coun- 
terfeiters, is the truly “legitimate” offspring of the 
rag baronies, or swindling banks—the filthy excre- 
ment ofafiithy system. Let them perish together! 






? Many a paper money manufacturer rides in his 
bank of the United States; for their own defence |e kany a pap y 


against the nabobs who govern it,—for if the power 
to reform its abuses yet remains to the national le: 
gislature, we have little to expect from it after the 
adoption of Mr. Calhoun’s report and Mr. Lioyd’s pri- 
vate letter om the national currency; until a purga- 
tion is effected, and that will require much suffering, 
and a great deal of time: but we are assured b 
many letters from Pennsylvania’ and Ohio, that a 
decisive attempt will be made in each of these 
states to humble the pride of and teach manners to 
the great paper Leviathan; and we are not without 
hope that Maryland will vigorously prosecute her 
claims upon it. Other states will probably follew 
—ail such at least, as derive a revenue from.their 
own local banks, are bound in self-respect. to 
tux the bank of the United States, d 
The focal bunks. may probably be compelled:to a 
more c rrect course by the passage of laws declar- 
yog thete charters forfeited ona refusal to pay their 
dev s. Any notes issued afver such forferture would 
rénder evcry stockholder individually responsible 


coach, who better deserves the celi of the peniten- 
tiary than he who fills it for acknowledged forgery. 
Ifit be alleged in behalf of the United States’ 
bank, that it has already paid a bonus for its char- 
ter—our answer is ready. The advantages derived 
by the deposit of our money, are vastly superior 
the value of that bonus. ae 


After this long dissertation, we get back pretty 
néarly to the point we started at, and shall con- 
clude with one rémark to encourage a solemn ex 
ercise of the right of suffrage. Banking and counter- 
feiting, twin sisters, are self-evident evils—elect 
no one unpledged. to reform or. punish them, if pos- 
sible to avoid it. The extract of a letter below, 
jtist received from a very respectable gentleman in 
Ohio, may shew what is doing in that. state, mre- 
spect to the hank of the United Siates, A-spirit 
once raised to reformation, will not stop short of a 
thorough cleansing; and I beseech it of Providence 
to prosper the work, and-strengthen the arm that 





strixes fof emancipation, in this holy war of honest. 
industry against monopoly and cunning. 
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.. But we hav 
remark by no means anticipated when we commen- 
ed this article, a part of which is rather jee 9 
tive than retrospective, as it was intended to have 
been; and must defer until a future opportunity 
what was designed to have been said of South Ame- 
’ rica, and other parts ofthe world. has 
Extract of aletter tothe editor of the Weekly Regis 
ter f-om a gentleman in Ohio. It is copied—letter, 
point and character asit is marked in the original. 
“It must be gratifying to you to observe the ef- 
. fect which your 6ank Nos. have had on the people 
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having passed. through the screen in a regular 
stream, it may be re-conducted to the loft or any 
other convenient place, in the usual way, or be put 
into the hopper for immediate grinding. 

The first screen should be 5 or 6 feet in length, 
the other from 15 to 25, according to the quantity 
of work desired to be done in a giventime. The 
whole operation occupies about the space of three 
pees. and may be performed without. manual. la- 

or. 

The cost of the machine will be from 5 to 500 
dollars, according to. the size of the mi!l,—exclu- 


: of these western regions. These numbers have|sive ofthe cost offitting it up and the patentec’s 


been extensively re published in our papers, and 
receive the most unqualified approbation of the 
Prone _A great change in public sentiment has 

een effected; and it will be required of our can. 
didates both for the legislature and congress, at 
the approaching election, that they pledge them: 
selves to support the people against the “‘rag sys- 
tem.” You will hear of some pretty spirited proceed- 
ings in our next legislature, against the two 
*‘branches” in this state; and if they are not expelled 
the state, it will not be for want of a very cordial 
disposition to do so. The “branches” are execrated 
on all hands here:—they can scarce find a solitary 
advocate. We feel that to the policy pursued by | 
them, we are indebted for all the evils we experi- 
ence for want of a circulating medium.” 

“Some of our writers have handied the subject 
pretty well, and echo with success the alarm first 
sounded by yourse/f:—for your bank numbers have 
awakened us to a sense of our. danger, and given 
the impulse and the direction to public opinion 
and public feeling.” 








- Williamson’s Machine. , 
) We intimated in our last Recitsten that we 
should attempt to give a description of Mr. *Vil- 
liamson’s newly invented and very important ma- 
chine for separating garlic from wheat, and reliev- 
ing the grain of any other impure or foreign matter 
that will float upon or suffer a. speedy dissolution 
‘in water. | 
The wheat and water, by separate spouts or con- 
ductors, are conveyed intoJa small hopper terminat- 
ing nearly in a point, to which is attached a pipe, 
or spout. The wheat and water should be just 
sufficiént in quantity to f// this pipe or spout, by 
which the wheat is prepared iastantly to sink when 
it arrives at the second hopper placed below. The 


second hopper is of an oblong figure and larger | 


than the first, so as to give an increased surface of 
water (by which the danger of the wheat being: 
carried off by its agitation is completely avoided )— 
the side of this hopper most distant from the first 
hopper, must be lower than the other three sides 
so as to permit the water to carry off the garlic or 
other light floating rubbish; and this overflow, 
of water is caused by the pipe that is attached to 
the second hopper being smaller than that attach- 
ed to the first hopper. The wheat and some of the 
water (aS an active agent) then pass with great ve- 
locity through the pipe attached to the second hop 
per into a small quick revolving screen. 

The small revolving screen is tapering for the 
purpose of introducing in into the large screen, 
which is enclosed in an apartment,heated from 150 
to 180 degrees of Fahrenheit, by means of hot air 
flues, or by a common siove—the large screen 
makes about 40 or 50 revolutions in a minute, by 
which the wheat is kept continually rolling and the 
heated air bas access to the surface of every grain 


fees, which we are not yet authorized to fix ata 
stated amount. The wheat it beautifully and per- 
fectly cleansed—it is ascertained that its germina- 
ting quality is not any way effected by the opera- 
tion—that its weight is not in the least diminished, 
and that the flour produced from it is, as it needs | 
} must be, is of a very superior quality. ' 
We have thus endeavored as concisely as possi- 
ble, tu give adescription of Mr. Williamson’s ma- 
chine—his terms and further particulars, may be 
expected soon to be published in the newspapers. 








| Treatment of Slaves in Maryland. 


A new weekly journai, called the “Maryianp Cen- 
sor,” appesred in Baltimore last week. It is 
well printed and promises to be conducted with 
superiorability. We copy the following from it, 
as affording a happy specimen of the talents of 
the editor, well as to shew the goodness of his 
heart— 

The favorable change which has oceurred in the 
treatment of negro slaves in this state, since the 
American revolution, must be, to every benevolent 
mind, a source of very agreeable reflection, «Our 
oldest citizens well remember, when it was very 
customary to inflict on the manacled and naked 
person of the slave, the most intolerable punish- 
ments, for very trivial offences. 

Within the last twenty years, it has been the 
practice to muster all the slaves on a farm once 
a week, and to distribute to each his peck of cori, 
leaving nim to walk several miles to some neigti- 
bor’s hand-mill, to grind it himself under cover of 
the‘night, when exhausted nature called for rest 
from the labors of the day; in many cases they 
received not an atom of animal food, and their 
usual bedding was a plank; and by particular 
kindness, a single blanket. Thus was the life of 
these poor wretches, a lite of fatigue—of constant 
personal suffering, and moral degradation, whic! 
sunk them beneath the level of their brute compa- 
nions in the field, of disgrace and drudgery. 

Those who have been reared amidst the luxu- 
ries and corrupting refinements of commercial 
places, or in states where slavery is not tolerated, 
can have but a faint idea of the moral light ia 
which persons of cdlor were formerly viewed, or 
the manner in which they were treated by their 
masters. 

It is true, that their situation has been greatly 
ameliorated; it is delightful to those who possess 
a spark of humanity, to observe the growing so- 
licitude which masters are seen to manifest for 
the comfort and happiness, and moral condition of 
their slaves: and this improvement may be viewed 
as one amongst the numerous happy effects of a 
mild and free government, on the temper of those 
who live under it. It is in the very na:ure of ces- 
potism to harden the heart and stupify the minds 





of those on whom it operates; while republican go. 
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vernment, founded ‘on a community of interests, 
and leaving 40 every man the free enjoyment of all 
he can attain by the exercise of his faculties; libe- 


ralises the heart, and enlightens the understand. west, from thence, due north, un 


ing.—Therefore is it, that since we have been 
blessed with all the freedom of thought and action, 
consistent with the existence of the social state, 
we have made such astonishing progress in science, 
and in all the arts and amenities of s*cial life. 
Were it not for the American revolytion, and the 
moral influence of these political institutions which 
sprung from it—negro slavery in this country, 
would doubtless be attended by all that barbarity 
and cruel treatment now practised in the colonial 
possessions of England and other European despot- 
isms—where the master sevenges on the unhappy 
slave, with tenfold severity, the tyranny practised 
upon himself. 4 ae 
Though much greater regard is paid now, than 
formerly was, to the morals and personal comfort 
of slaves in Maryland, the obligations of humanity 
require that much more should yet be done, To 
any person having an opportunity of judging, by 
ectual observation, it must be very obvious, that in 
le essential particulars ot good houses and warm 
bedding, the most unpardonable neglect is still 
changeable on a great number of slave gwners.. 
What, let us ask, can be more cruel, than to leave 
those whose person we hold in perpetual imprison- 
ment and servitude; destitute of the indispensible’ 
comfogt of a tight house, and at least a sort of bed} 
and covering to repose his exhausted frame, mpen| 
darkness terminates his daily labor? Yet it is a’ 
fact, that too many haye not the benefit of either; 
while their masters roll in splendid.equipages, and 
slumber on pillows of down, It may be urged,’ 
that this argument might be pushed with equal 
justice against the whole system of slavery. Not 
30. Many persons question the policy © partial. 
emancipation under the existing circumstances of 
the country. Witness the arguments of C. F. Mer- 
cer, the great champion of the colonization society;: 
yet no man in his senses, will deny the policy and 
tbe duty of Aumane treatment. Many may think we 
have chosen a homely subject for reflection; but 
we view it as one intimately connected with the 
rural economy and character of our state, and there- 
fore emphatically within the plan and objects of 
this paper; and as to language, our only object is. 
to make plain honest people under stand us. We shall 
return to this topic in some future number, with 
the hope of convincing those who turn a deaf ear 
to every thing but the suggestions of self-interest; 
that even thut would be promoted by kind and con- | 
stant attention to the ease, cleanliness, personal 
comfort, and moral habits of their slaves. 
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Boundaries of 4f.ouisiana. 
FROM THE MISSISSIPPI REPUBLICAN, 

We have had the satisfaction of examining Dr 
Foun H Robertson’s map of Mexico and Louisiana 
and the advantages, besides the pleasure, of many 
conversations with that gentleman; from which we 
have taken the liberty to. sketch the outlines of 
both. 

‘The first object which attracts the eye of an 
American, in examining this map, is the astonishing 
difference in the claims to territory between the 
United States and Spain, the former commentcing 
at the Rio del Norte, and with that stream, to the 
40th degree of N. latitude, and with that parallel 
to the Pacific ocean. The latter commences on the 
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with that stream to its ‘source; thence ina diréct -_ 
lineto the paint where the road from'Natchitoches - 
to St. Antonio crosses the Aroyander; six miles 
| ) il thatdine inter, 
sects the Mississippi river, which is near the 
Mouth of theriver St. Peters; thence with that 
stream to its source; thence indefinitely north. This’ 
eastern boundary of the claims of the Spanish g0- 
vernment to territory in Mexico, if estublished 
would notleaye a territory onan average of 100 
miles in extent, digtant, to the westward of the 
Mississippi river. Teas 3 
We cannot forbear expressing surprise, when we 
see the proposed western limits of Louisiana, by the 
president of the United States, to don Onis, minis- 
ter of Spain near the government of the United» 
States; by which the president offers to relinquish 
two-thirds of the territory claimed under the pur- 
chase of Louisiana, and our mind has been the more 
particularly impressed with this extraordinary pro. 
position, when we recollect that under every ad- 
ministration since that purchase, it has maintain 
that our claim extended to the Rio del Norte.— 
Now if that claim be found ‘im justice, as wena 





right to belieye it was, the American people w 
cheerfully defend it. ” 
The territory proposed to be relinquished by the — 
president, contains about'697,216,000 acres of tan 
which embraces more than one half ofall the great 
riverg which water the plains between the Missis- 
sippi river and the rocky mountains; togethe, with: 
all the territory lying between the 40th and 48th 
parallel of north latitude, and the said mountains, © 
and the Pacific ocean; and which at the aver: 4°) 
price of the public lands, would produce a revaile 
of $2,784,868. This territory is greater than that 
of the United States previous to the acquisition of» . 
Louisiana. | fay tee 
The total difference of the claims between the 
United States and Spain, to the same territory, 
amount to $1,024,928,000, . i 
=— 


-. MEXICO AND LOUISIANA. 
FROM THE SAME. 


The southern section of the disputed claim, be- 
tween the United States and Spain, to territory. 


jextending from the Gulf, to the 32d degree of 


north Jatitude, may justly be considered the finest 
portion of North America, and is certainly of great 
national importance to both those governments. 

From the Sabine to the Gandaloupe river, Ja: 
distance of at least 700 miles, by the meanderings 
of the coast, we find the landJow, and the naviga- 
tion dangerous for large vessels, with the excep- 
tion of two points—-Matagorda, at the mouth of 
the Gaudaloupe, and Galvezton, at the entrance 
of the Trinity riyers; yet all the other rivers which 
fall it.to the Gulf within that division, are naviga- 
ble for small craft, to a considerable distance. 
The river Brayo, the largest stream which emp- 
ties into the Gulf between the Rio del Norte, and 
the giieseninpl Fixer; is navigable from five to six 
+hundred miles for barges. 

The land generally continues low and marshy, 
for ten or fifteen miles into the interior, and coyer- 
ed with live oak, of an excellent quality for ship 
building, and at some distance up almost al] those 
streams, there is good pine timber for masts and 
spars: A portion of this low land, which is aboxe 
the level of the salt water, produces excellent rice; 
cotton, indigo and sugar-cane, all of which may 
be cultivated to very great advantage to the dis- 
tance of three hundred miles north of the coast. 





‘There is apother advantage which no other pars 
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_ the exception of the soil on its western bank, a 


A “re laws of both governments in time of peace, 


>» arent in time of war, if at any future period an ap- 
_ peal to arms should be found necessary. 


«~~ led the people’s Saturnalia, in- England, as the 
~Salaves’ holiday was designated in ancient Rome. 
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tion of North America possesses, which is, that 
the sugar-cane and wheat are produced on the 
same farm, with the greatest perfection—our in- 
fermant observes that a has seen in the same field. 
or lot the wheat and the sugar-cane growing—the 
former equal to any he has seen in Virginia or 
Pennsylvania, and the latter infinitely superior in 
size und in the quantity of saccharine matter, to 
that of the ficst quality of which he bas seen. in 
Louisiana, together ‘with all the other vegetable 
productions which are common to those countries, 
in which the wheat and apple-tree grow to perfec- 
tion and produce abundantly—there are alse many 
valuable spices, medicinal plants, and a great 
abundance of cochineal. How far, therefore, it 


would be of natienal importance to possess that} 


country, and amidst the numerous considerations 
which ought to be taken into view, the propriety 
of augmenting the quantity of lands proper for the 
culture of the sugar cane, the cotton, the rice and 
the indigo, andof securing to our government all 
the ship timber in the gulf of Mexico, is certainly 
an ‘object worthy of national consideration. = — 
The country lying between the river Gaudaloupe 
and the Rio del Norte will never admit of a popu- 
lation except such as are attached to a pastoral 
life; hence, the Gaudaloupe would form a good 
~ Mational boundary, in this section of the country 
dmasmuch as it passes through the western extre, 
Mity of a rich country, which would admit of a- 
“€xtensive population on the eastern side, and witn 





very limited one for at least 150 miles on that 
side. Such a national limit would facilitate an in- 
1 se between thé citizens, and the execution 


would give a great superiority to our govern= 


se 
Foreign Articles. 


ENGLAND, &c. 4 

The late election has given.a considerable ac- 

cession of opposition members, .As many as 40 are 
paid to be returned. - ~ ¥ 

The time of election has been emphatically cal- 


~ Mr. Cobbett was a candidate for Coventry—it is 
- said that he did not receive one vote. Mr. Woo!l- 
ler was also a candidate; but he retired, frankly 
- confessing that he could not pay the cost ofa con- 
test! : 
At all the strongly contested elections it is the 
disgusting practice of the candidates to stand at 
the polls and frequently harangue the people, some 
of whom are hired to applaud and others paid for 
hissing, We havea Liverpool paper which is al- 
most filled with Canning’s seyen talks.on the seven 
days of the election. 
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he should never forget that there were some who 
could not walk, because they were in irons.” 
The importation of American flour into Liver- 
pool, from the 1st of January to the Ist of July, is 
stated at 306,000 barrels, and the wheat at 14,500 
@uartere: ug: FAs : : 
Theimport of cotton during the same period is 
stated at 215,000 bales, and Bisring ‘the month of 
June, 51,220 bales—the sales for consumption in 
June, 17,000. 
. From the Ist of January to the Ist of July, 250 
American vessels arrived at Liverpoo}, of which 


{72 still remained in port, The number which ar- 


rived during the firstsix months of the last year, 
was 205, . : ; 
The average price of wheat, as declared in July, 
was 83s. 2d. and the prospect that the ports would 
not be closed in August, it is said, was rather in- 
creasing. ‘s ale 

A London paper notices, as a great grievance, 
that the election will scatter no less than two mil. 
lions through the country, 

- THE RED Book. Among the endless charges on 
the civil list of Engiand,’ (says the Franklin Ga- 
zette) enumerated in the “extraordinary red book,” 
we were somewhat surprised, as well as amazed to 
notice the following. 

Americg. John Bidwell, esq. to pay bills drawn by 
» Anthony St. John Baker, esq. consul general and 
charge @affairs in America, for extraordinary ex- 
penses, and post office charges, from the 5th of 

July to the Ist of December, 1815, and the cost of 
4 fete in honor of the battle of Waterloo!!! 3831. 8s. 

a, ; 
‘Messrs. Rundell, Bridge and Rundell, (jewellers 
&c.) for snuff boxes and other articles ofjewelry, 
), as presents to ministers from toreign courts (dur- 

‘ing one quarter of a year) 113,772, 3s:—-or say 
~ $60,932. he 

Londen dates of the 18th July. The old queen was 
expected to die. Flour was advancing a little. The 
manufacturers at Manchester were riotous for an 
increase of wages, that they might get enough to 
eat—but the military was to be called out to con- 
vince them that they lived bountifully, 

FRANCE, 

It is stated, that the proposition made to the 
French government with regard to the removal of 
the foreign troops now in France, is, that they shall 


| take up their quarters on the frontier for one entire 


“ 


year, at the expense of France, and that this is to be 
the sine gua non of their withdrawing. 

There is a report of a new conspiracy against the 
French government being detected at Paris. We 
have some rumored details of the affair. The plot 
was got up by some wiltra royalists, and their design 
was to seize the king’s ministers and carry. them off 
to the forest of Vincennes. This being effected—it 
is said, had the king refused to sign his abdication, 
it was the intention of the conspirators te proceed 
a la Paul premier—which, we suppose, means to as- 
sassinate him. What they then would have done is 


Sir Robert Wilson, so famous for his war-annals, | not hinted At. 


and for his conduct in a Lavallette from 
prison, has been elected a membe 


A Paris paper gays—-Count Chaptal will soon pub- 


r of parliament, | ]jsh an important work; the statistics of agriculture 


Jn an address to his constituents he informed them, | and manufactures, which goes to prove during the 
that he should make the following, the rules of his | revolution our progress in agriculture and indus trv 


parliamentary conduct:— 


has been as rapid as in onr conquests, and that we 


ist. “That an idle man was a very useless animal. | have at least preserved ull the fruits of the two for- 
2d. That a man in power should never go to sleep | mer. . in this manner, during thirty years of misfor- 


without thinking of those who are awake. 


tunes, were formed all the means of repairing them. 


3d. That before he eats his dinner, he should re-; Our arms are idle, but our arts pursue their con- 
fiect that there aremany who would like to dine | quests. To them France will be indebted for be: 


with him;—and 


rapid prosperity, and Europe will always be the!r 





4th. That when he walked ‘along the streets, | tributary. 
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Slave Trade.—The King of France has issued a 
proclamation, in which he states, that “wishing to 
secure by every means in-our power, the abolition 


Lo 


of the Slave trade in every part of our dominions, 
we have ordained as follows:” 

_ Art. 1. There shall be constantly maintained on 
the coast of our African Fistablishments, a cruising 
squadron of our marine, for the purpose of visiting 
all French vessels which shall appear within the li- 
mits of our possessions on the said coasts, and of 

reventing every violation of our laws and ordinance, 

(Signed) LOUIS, 

Saint Cloud, June 24. 

War of 1815.—An article from Brussels says :— 
The work of the Prussian Lieut. Colonel de Plato, 
which has been lately published under the title of 
“The war of Combined Europe against France in 
1815,” contains a list of the losses sustained by the 
combined armies of Prussja and England,"in this 


memorable campaign.. From this acconnt, founded | p 


on official documents, the killed, wounded and mis- 
sing, had been as follows: 3 








Officers. _Men,* Horses. 
English and Hanoverians, 946 12,087 
Wetherlands and Nassau, 144 3994 1,630 
Brunswick, 59 s«4,,446 150 
1,149 17,527 14,780 
The Prussian army lost, 753 32,367 
Grand total, 1,902 49,894 1,780 


* The number of horses lost by the English and 
Prussians, has not been mentioned. It is worthy of 
remark, that the whole effective force of the French 
which passed the frontier to meet “combined Europe, 
marching in echelon of nations,” amounted only to 
103,000, of whom, not more than 70,000 were active- 
ly employed, in the three days of fighting which 
terminated at Waterloo.—[ Translation.} 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 

{Late reports from St. Helena says, that Bonaparte 
had been yery sullen lately; would not converse 
with any of the British officers. He had become ex- 
tremely corpulent; uses no exercise, except some- 
times walking in the garden. Bertrand is his only 
companion. 

The following is published in a London paper as 
authentic— 

Nore written by Bonaparte in the margin of Sir 
Thomas Reid’s Letter to Count Bertrand,. dated 
April 25, 1818. 

“1, I gave you to understand, when you present- 
ed this letter to me, that I would not condescend to 
notice it; and that you neéd not translate it to me, 
since it js not jn the form which has been observed 
for three years. 

“2, This fresh outrage only dishonors the cox- 
comb. The King of England alone is entitled to 
treat with me on an equality. 

“3. This crafiy proceeding has one object--to pre- 
vent your exposing the criminal plot they have been 
contriving against my life, for these two years 

ast. 

“4, Thus, it js, that affecting a willingness to pro- 
vide me lodging, and build a house for me, | have 
been kept for three years in this unhealthy barn, and 
no building has yet been commenced. 

5. ‘Thus, it js, that affecting to allow me the lib- 
erty of riding on horseback, they prevent me from 
so doing, and from taking exercise, by indirect 
means; Hence the primary cause of my illness. 

6, They employ the same means to debar me 
from receiving visits. They had need of obscurity. 


“7, Thus, it is, that after having made attempts 
upon my*physician; having ‘forced him to give ia 


— ng 


his resignation, rather that remain a passive instru. 
ment; void of all moral feeling they nevertheless 
keep him under arrest at Longwood, wishing it to 
be believed that I have his assistance; when they 
well know I cannot see him; that: have not seen 
him for a fortnight; and that I never shall see him, 
unless he be set at liberty, relieved from his oppres- 
sivé situation, and restored to his moral indepen- 
dence in what concerns the exeraise of his functions. 

“8. Thus it is they are guilty ofa characteristic 
falsehood in causing Bulletins to be issued by a phy- 
sician who has never seen me, and is ignorant both 
of my constitution and my disorder! but that is well 
calculated to deceive the prince and peopleof Eng- 
land, and of Europe. 

“9. They indulge in a ferocious smile at the fresh 
sufferings this deprivation of the assistanee of art 
adds to this tedious agony. 

“10, Desire this note to be sent to Lord Liver- 
ool, and also your letter of yesterday, with those 
of the 13th and 14th of April, that the Prince Regent 
may know who my ——is, and beable publicly to 
punish him, 

“11. If he does not, J bequeath the opprobrium of 
my death to the Reigning House of England! 

(Signed) “NAPOLEON. 

“Longwood; April 27, 1818.” 

SPAIN, , 

Prosperous finances'—A letter from Madrid, dated 
June 10, states that the troops stationed in Andalu- » 
sia had receiyed but a quarter of their pay, and five _ 
days in the weeks the soldiers had no mess. : 

We have a long Madrid article detailing the des- 
perate.situation of Spain. The distresses of the 
people ¢an hardly be augmented,and perhaps a reyo- 
lutioa may be hoped for that will send Ferdinand to 
the gallies, and chain the ungrateful creature to an 
oar for life. 

Priestly legacies:—The Bishop of Orense died on 
the 20th of May, and bequeathed a considerable sum 
of money to be divided into three parts, The first 
for the Apostolic See; the second for the private 
purse of Ferpinanp VII; and the third to the rvqut- 
sitors who had been persecuted or injured under 
the administration ofthe Cartes. [Not one cent for 
the relief of the miserable people that had been rob- 
bed by him of their earnings.] : 

he ITALY. 
~ The duchess of Parma (Maria Louisa) holds a 
court and receives ministers from her brother sove- 
reigns. ; 

Letters from Italy give a splendid account of the 
entrance of Lucien Bonaparte into Rome, as senator. 

SWEDEN. 

It is asserted in an article from Stockholm, that’ 
the states had approved of the proposal made by the 
king of Sweden to sell the island of St. Bartholo- 
mew, and to apply the produce of the sale to the li- 
quidation of the debt of Norway. 

PRUSSIA. 

The king is expending the money he borrowed in 
‘nvland in new fortifications on the banks of the 
Rhine. The famous works of Ehrenbreitstein are 
to be “restored.”—Mayence, considered as the key 
of Germany, though belonging to the duke of Darm- 
stadt, is garrisoned by Austrians and Prussians, 

RUSSIA, 

A ship of 74 guns, and a frigate of 44, were launch- 

ed at Archangel, on the 20th of May last. 
EAST INDIES- 

For several months our accounts from Eng- 
land haye assured us that the opposition of the 
Native Powers in the East Indies to the British 
government had been wholly put down, and that all 





was tranquil. It is now ascertained by Bombay 














English Gazettes of so late a date as April 22d, that 
_.the war with the refractory [rebel] nations still 
' , “rages with violence and obstinacy”’—Dem. Press. 
| _ $OUTH AMERICA. 
Gen. Bolivar has retired fromthe military command 
of the patriots of Venezugla, and is at the head of 
thei civilgovernment—he is succeeded by gen. Paez 
—from whose efforts much good is expected. He 
olaims a brilliant victory, won at Cogeida—having 
Rilled 300 of the royalists and taken many prisoners; 
and several other small affairs in which he was suc- 
cessful, had taken place 7 “ 
A report is circulated that col. M‘ Donald and a 
party of I British officers were all killed by the royal- 
ists in May last, having landed on the Oronoke to 
aid the patriots. The Aurora says that the Colo- 
nel now is in Philadelphia, and that his companions 
were alive in July. 
Savannah, Aug. 17. 
“Last evening our city was allin arms. The Pa- 
triot privateer Gen, St. Martin, came up to: town 
yesterday; her crew having mutinied in the West In- 
dies, had pnt her commander, Captain Srarronp, 


and most of his officers, ashore at Port-au-Princey; 
threatening at the same time to murder the rest of 
the petty officers. When|she came within the Bar, | 


it appears that the crew deputed five of their num- 
ber to come up to a mercantile house in this city, 
who had claims upon the brig, and threaten unless 
they received $30,000, to scuttle her below; they 
however compromised for $18,000, for which they 
took a note, to be discounted. on Tuesday, the first 
discount day. This satisfied them, and induced 
them to bring the privateer up opposite the town; 


but being a turbulent set, they would not permit 


the civil authority to board them, and appeared de- 
termined to resist. This induced the Mayor, (WatTNg) 


to call upon the volunteer companies; two pieces.of 


artillery were brought to bear upon the brig, and 
were all ready for a fight, when they thought proper 


“to submit. They were brought on shore and confin- 
ed in the guard-house, and now all is quiet.” 
CHRONICLE. 


The capital, The corner stone of the capito} of 


the United States was laid at 12 o’clock on Monday 
last, the 24th inst. in presence of the commission- 
er of the public buildings, and the architect of the 
capitol. a heh, 
This ceremony. took place, remarks the Intelli- 
gencer, on the anniversary of that day, on which a 

barbarous enemy he ys made war upon wy arts, 

on literature, and upon civilized laws, and hoped 

ee perpaaline nisinfumons exploit, by laying in a 
_ heap of irreparable ruins the edifices raised by 

tant and genius to the peaceful purposes of le- 

gislation, and the promotion of human knowledge 
and happiness. 

“The bits of striped bynting.”? A Gibraltar paper 

of Jane 20th, gives an article dated Algiers, April 
14, as follows. ‘On the 12th instant, an Anglo- 
‘American squadron, consisting of two line of bat- 
tle ships, one frigate and two sloops, came to an- 
chor in this bay, for the purpose of reminding go- 
vernment, that in case their privateers should go 
out, they are not to search any American vessels, 
or toreconnoitre them in any other way than by 
their flag, which secures the commerce of their 
nation; and that the U.S. government will look on 
any contravention as an act of hostility, and will 
make themselves satisfaction accordingly, On the 
next day the squadron sailed for Leghorn, without 
communicating with the shore, 
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CPWhat power ever spoke such intelligibl® 
language to the Algerines before?—Glorious ‘di¢8 
of bunting!” | wits 

The sea serpent has been attacked, and was fairly 
harpooned, but by the impetuosity of his course 
released himself from it, and escaped. . 
Qcean steam ‘boat.—A large steam ship, called 
the, Savannah, and intended to ply between that 
port and Liverpool, under command of capt. Mo- 
ses Rodgers, was launched at New York on the. 
22nd inst. | 

_A very unusual number of Carolinians and Geor- 
glans are visiting Ballston Springs this season. 

It is stated that Mr. Whitlow, the botanist, has 
lately discovered a plant which grows to the height 
of four feet in tie form of a vine, and contains 
within its stalk, after the rind is taken off, a staple 
that is key if not superior to cottan; and he is of 
opinion that it may be cultivated in any part of the 

Mr.. Clay is re-elected to congress from Kentuc- 
ky, without opposition. Messrs. Trimble, Robin- 
son and Anderson, are re-elected, Mr. Metcalfe 
has out-polled and succeeds gen. Desha. 

{n Louisiana, Mr. Butler is elected—the votes 
were, for Mr. Butler 1,866, E. Livingston 1,384; J. 
§. Johnson 810. 7 : 

A public dinner was given to Mr. Clay by the citi- 
zens of Frankfort on the 30th ult. . Many good real 
Kentucky toasts were dra:k, The Argus says—Af- 
ter an agreeable feast int erSpersed with conversation 
and songs, the following toasts were drankand a 
short, neat and elegant address was delivered by Mr 
Clay. Wewnderstand that in his address Mr. Clay 
positively disavowed the intention which -has been 
so often attributed to him, of attempting or wishing 


ie organize a party in opposition to the administra- 
ion. 





Alabama.—Thiere is said to be unusual sickness 
at Mobile and Blakely—so much as to put a total 
stop to business. — 


Europe, reported to have arrived at New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, for the last week, 
amounts to more than a thousand—from Ireland, 
England, Hojland and France. 


“Mitton, N. C. The improvements in the naviga- 
tion ofthe noble river Roanoke, we have hereto- 
fore observed, has given birth to several new and 
thrifty villages.” We-have just received the 4th 
Noof a'well printed newspaper established at the 

ev ‘of Milton, N/C.—which has also a post 
Office, and at which 1500 hhds. of tobacco where 
received of the last crop. The Newbern bank has 
an agency at the place, and another is expected 
from the state bank. 


Teportant discovery.—David Meade Randolph, has 
announced, in the Richmond papers, the discovery 
of a cement, made from ‘two certain fossils mineral 
or voleanic substances, which is found to be imper-. 
vious to water and weather, and which grows hard- 
er by time. He applied the cement between two 
bricks on the 2d June, 1817, and after being in the 
water fourteen months, the whole mass appeared 
to be solid, the cement as hard as the brick. The 
same cement has been applied to the flat surface of 
brick work, exposed to the weather, and the re- 
sult has been equally flattering. The discoverer 
concludes from the experiments he has made, that 
his cemert is superior to the; realgDutch terras, 
since it will alike answer for works that are to be 
covered with water, and equally so for cisterns, 









ficortag and terrace walks. 


Emigration. The amount of passengers from. 
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“mand for.capital in the United States, and the ex- 
tent ofterritory, compared with the population, ares 
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Roads and Ganals. 


Report of the seeretary of the treasury, on the subject 


of public roads and canals; made in pursuance of a 
resolution of the senate, of March 2d 1807. By 4l- 
bert Gallatin, egg. secretary of the treasury. 


The general utility of artificial reads and canals, 
ig at this time so universally admitted, as hardly to 
require any additional proofs. It is sufficiently 
evident, that whenever the annual expense of trans. 
portation on a certain route in its natural state ex- 
ceeds the interest on the capital employed in im- 
proving the communication, and the annual expense 
of transportation (exclusively of the tolls,) by the 
improved route, the difference is an annual addi- 
tional income to the nation. Nor does in that case 
the general result vary, although the tolls may not 
have been fixed at a rate sufficient to pay to the 
undertakers the interest on the capital laid out. 
They, indeed, when that happens, lose; but the com- 
munity is nevertheless benefited by the undertak- 
ing. The general gain is not confined to the dif- 
ference between the expenses of the transportation 
of those articles which had been formerly convey- 
ed by that route, but many which were brought to 
market by other channels, will then find a new and 
more advantageous direction; and those which, on 
account of their distance or weight, could not be 
transported in any marner whatever, will acquire a 
value, and becomeaclear addition to the national 
wealth. Those and many other advantages have 
become sc obvious, that in countries possessed of 
a large capical, where property is sufficiently se- 
cure to induce individuals to lay out that capital 
on permanent undertakings, and where a compact 
population creates an extensive commercial inter- 
course, within short distances, those improvements 
may often, in ordinary cases, be left to individual 
exertion, without any direct aid from government, 

There are however some circumstances which, 
whilst they render the facility of communications 
throughout the United States an object of primary 
importance, naturally check the application of pri- 
wate capital and enterprize, to improvements on a 
Jarge scale. 

The price of labor is not considered as. a formi- 
dable obstacle, because whatever it may- be, it 
equally affects the expénse of transportation, which 
is saved by the improvement, and that of effeéting 
the improvement itself. The want of practical 
knowledge is no longer felt: and the occasional in- 
fluence of mistaken local interests, in sometimes 
thwarting or giving an improper direction to pub- 
lic improvements, arises from the nature of man, 
The great de- 


it is believed, -the true causes which prevent new 
undertakings, and render those already accom: 
plished, less profitable than had been expected. 

1. Notwithstanding the great. increase of capital 
during the last fiftecn years, the objects for which 
it is required continue to be more numerous, and 
its application is generally more profitable than in 
Europe. A small portion therefore is applied to 
objects which offer only the prospect of remote and 
moderate profit. And it also happens thatia less 
sum being subscribed at first, than is actually re- 
quisite for completing the work, this proceeds 
slowly; the capital applied remains unproductive 
for a much longer time than was necessary, and 
the interest, accruing during that period, becomes 


in fact an injurious addition to the real expense of 
the undertaking. 


2. The present population ef the United Stat 





course within shart distances, which, in England 
and soswe other countries, forms the principal sup- _ 


By 


undertaken with a view solely to the intercour 
between the two extremes of, and along the inter 
mediate ground which they occupy. It is necessa- 
ry, in order to be productive, that the canal should 
open acommunication witha natural extensive pa- 
vigation which will flow through that new chan- 
nel. It follows that whenever that navigation re- 
quires to be improved, or when it might at some 
distance be connected by another canal to another ~ 
navigation, the first canal will remain compara: — 
tively unproductive, until the other improvements 
are effected, until the other canal is also complet- 
ed. Thus the intended canal between the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware, will be deprived of the ad- 
ditional benefit arising from the intercourse be- 
tween New York and the Chesapeake, until an in- 
land navigation shall have been apened between 
the Delaware and New York. Thus the expensiye | 
canals completed around the falls of Potomac, will 
become more and more productive in proportion to 
the improvement, first of the navigation of the up- 
per branches of the river, and then ofits commu- 
nication with the western waters. Some works al- 
ready executed are unprofitable, many more re- 
main unattempted, bec@use their ultimate produc- 
tiveness depends on other improvements, too ex- 
tensive or too distant to be embraced by the same » 
individuals, | 


The general government can alone remove these 
obstacles, 

With resources amply sufficient forthe comple- 
tion of every practicable improvement, it will ale ~ 
ways supply capital wanted for any work which it 
may undertake, as fast as the work itselfean pro< © 
gress, avoiding thereby the ruinous loss of interest — 
ona dormant capital, and reducing the real ex- 
pense to its lowest rate. ee 

With these resources, and embracing the whole ° 
union, it will complete on any given line all the im» 
provements, however distant, which may be neces- 
sary to render the whole productive, and eminent- 
ly benefici.l. 

The early and efficient aid of the federal govern- 
ment is recommended by still more important con- 
siderations. The inconveniences, complaints, and 
perhaps dangers, which may result from a vast ex- 
tent of territory, can no otherwise be radically re- 
moved, or prevented, than by opening speedy and 
easy communications through allits parts. Good 
roads and canals will shorter distances, facilitate 
commercia] and personal intercourse, and unite, by 
astill more intimate community of interests, the 
most remote quarters of the United States. No 
other single operation, within the power of govern- 
ment, can more effectually tend to strengthen and 
perpetuate that union, which secures external inde- 
pendence, domestic peace, and internal liberty. 

With that view of the subject, the facts repect- 
ing canals, which have been collected in pursuance 
of the resolution of the senate, have been arranged 
under the following heads:— 

1. Great canals, from north to south, along the 
Atlantic sea coast. 

2. Communications between the Atlantic and 
western waters. 








| 3. Communications between the Atlantic waters, 
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compared with the extent of territory over which . — 
it is spread, does not, except in the vicinity of the 43 \" 
seaports, admi: that extensive commercial inter-  — 


port of artificial roads and canals. With afewex- 
ceptions, canals particularly, cannot in Americabe 
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an. those of the great lakes, and piver St: Lew. tide would operate, is an apen beach, without any 
-mence. © .. «  Pharbor oF shelter.whateyer. Independent of othep 


4. Interior canals. — ee yo 
PREAT CANALS, ALONG THE ATLANTIC SEA COAST. 
The map of the United States will shew that we 

‘possess a tide-water inland navigation, secure from 

storms.and enemies, and which, from Massachu-. 

‘setts.to the southern extremity of Georgia; is prin- 

cipally, if not solely, interrupted by four necks of 

Jand. These are the isthmus of Barnstable; that 

part of New Jersey, which extends from the Rari- 

ton to the Delaware; the penjnsula between the 

Delaware and the Chesapeake, and. that low and 

marshy tract which divides the the Chesapeake 

from Albemarle sound. It is ascertained thata na- 
vigation for sea vessels, drawing eight feet of water, | 
may be effected across the three last; and a canal 
ig also thought to be practicable, not perhaps 
across the isthmus of Barnstable, but from the har- 
bor of Boston to. that of RhodeIsland, The Massa- 


4 





obstacles, it’ was apprehended that. the same natu. 
‘causes, which had formed the isthmus, might fil} 
the canal, or make a bar gt. its entrance; and the 
project seemed to. have been abandoned. . 
2. The ground was also examined between Barn- 
‘Stable harbor, on the north, and Hyannus harbor, 
on the south, at some distance east of Sandwich. 
The breadth of the peninsula does not exceed here 
four miles and a half, and there would.be an harbor > 
at each.end of the canal. The same difference ex, 
ists in the tides which rise four feet in Hyannus, 
and sixteen feet in Barnstable harbor. The entrance —_ 
of this is obstructed sy shoals; but the great obstar - 
ele to a cross cut, is the elevation of the interme, 
diate ground, estimated at eighty feet above tide 
water. Navigable ponds — igh ground might 
perhaps form part of a lock canal, and supply the 


remainder with water. But a canal frozen in win- 





chusetts canal would be about 26, the New Jersey | 
about 28, and each of the two southern about 22 
miles in length, making altogether less than one: 
Rhundred miles. 2. enc : 

Should this great work, the expense of which, as. 
will hereafter be shewn, is estimated at about three 
millions of dollars, be accomplished, a sea vessel 
entering the first canal in the harbor of Boston, 
would, through the bay of Rhode Island, Long Island 
sound, and the harbor of New York, reach Bruns- 
wick on the Rariton; thence pass through the se- 
condcanal to Trenton on the Delaware, down that 
river to Christiana, or New Castle, and through the 
third canal to Elk river, anc the Chesapeake; 
whence sailing down that bay, and up Elizabeth 
river, it would, through the fourth canal, enter the 
Ajbemarle sound, and by Pamtico, Core and Bogue 
sounds, reach Beaufort and Swansborough, in 
North Carolina. From the last mentioned place, 
the inland navigation, through Stumpy and Toom- 
er’s sounds, is continued with a. diminished draft 
_of water, and by cutting two low and narrow necks, 
not exceeding three miles together, to cape Fear 
river; and thence, by an open but short and direct 
run along the coast, is reached that chain of islands 
between which and the main the inland navigation 
is continued to St. Mary’s, along the coast of South 

Carolina and Georgia. It is unnecessary toadd any 
comments on the utility of the work, in peace or 
war, for the transportation of merchandise, or the 
couveyance of persons. 

' The several papers under the letter (A.) ‘here- 
With transmitted, contain the information which 
has been received on those several intended com- 
_Muaications. ‘The substance will now be stated. 

~-. | I, Massachusetts canal. 

1; Sandwich isthmus, between Barnstable bay on 
»the north, and Buzzard’s bay on the south, bad first 
attracted the public attention. Surveys and levels 
were taken, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
practicability of opening a cross cut, to be supplied 
by the sea itself, from the mouth of Black river, in 
Buzzard’s bay, to the mouth of Scusset river, in 
Barnstable bay. | ' 

The distance was found to exceed seven miles; 
the elevation of the highest intermediate ground is 
AO feet above low water mark in Barnstable bay; the 
depth of water at the mouth of Back river, does not 
at low water, exceed seven feet and a half; and the 
channel to that spot, through Buzzard bay, is ob- 
structed by shoals. The tide, which rises but 
three feet and a halfin that bay, rises three hours 
and a halflater, and more than eighteen in that of 


4 


ter, would not have effected the great object in 
view, which was to enable vessels from sea to pros . 
ceed in winter from Martha’s Vineyard to ‘Balen, 
without sailing around cape Cod. Although the 
difficulty of navigating from Boston to Barnstable, 
diminishes the utility of this communication, as one 
of the great links in this line of inland navigation, 
it may be resorted to, should that, which will be 
nce mentioned, proye impracticable for sea ves- 
S£is, : 

3. The attention of the legislature of Massachu- 
setts, under whose authority the grounds at Sand- 
wich and Barnstable had been examined, has late- 
ly been turned to a direct communication between 
Weymouth landing, within the harbor of Boston, 
and Taunton river, which empties into the bay of 
Rhode Island. A favorable report has been made, 
during the last session, of which a copy has lately 
been obtained. ‘The distance, from tide water to 
tide water, is 26 miles by one route, and 234 miles » 
by another. The highest intermediate ground is 
133 feet above tide water, but may be reduced ten 
feet, by digging to that depth, the length of a mile. 

wo ponds, known by the names of Weymouth and 

ranberry, the largest and least elevated of which 
covers five hundred acres, and is fourteen feet hig!- 
er than the summit of the proposed cenal, will sup- 
ply the upper locks with water, by feeders, four 
miles long. Whether the quantity of water con- 
tained in those ponds, and estimated equal to a dai- 
ly supply of 450,000 cubic feet, will be sufficient 
a sloep navigation, aad whether any othér 
ponds or streams may be brought in aid, does not 
seem to be fully ascertained. After descending 
twenty feet towards Weymouth, and seventy to- 
wards Taunton, an ample supply, forthe lower 
locks, will be derived from other large ponds, the 
principal of which are known by the names of Brain- 
tree and Nippinitic. 3 

The expense may, on a supposition that the route 
- partly through a rocky soil, be estimated as fol- 
lows. 


Digging 26 miles, at $30,000 a mile, $780,000 





Lockage 260 feet, at $1,250 a foot, 325,000 
Feeders, purchase of land, &c. 145,000 
1,250,000 


Il. New Jersey canal. 

A company was incorporated some years ago, by 
the legislature of New Jersey, for opening a canal 
between the Rariton and Delaware.. Acing under 
the erroneous opinion that the navigation of small 





Parnstable. The share on which that formidable 


rivers might be improved and used as a canal, the 
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company intended to have united, by across cut of 
one mile, the Assampink or Trenton creek, with 
Stoney brook, a branch of Millstone river, and to 
have descended Trenton creek to the Delaware, 


. and Stoney brook and Millstone river, to the Rart-{: 


ton. The capital, which was svi 22 was not 


shewn the practicability of a canal for sea vessels, 
on a proper plan. 
The distance from Brunswick to Trenton is 26 


ed route, has}. 








be increased to 150 acres, vil 


iciencies; other reservoirs may 
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be added, ‘and Christiana and White Cla 
Re. mo vonsuiana and y creeks 
y hereafter be brought in aid of Elk river, if the 


pply should prove too scanty for an increased 


ote 





The canal, 26 feet wide at the bottom an 50 at ; 
the topron the water line, being dug at Pegs. <9 
of 8 feet, 1s intended for vessels of 40 to 70 tons, 
drawing 7 12 feet water: but the banks, twenty 


miles, and the only obstacie in the way is the Sot feet wide, for towing paths, and one of which may 


hills,” some distance west of Brunswick. These 
may, it is said, be avoided by a deviation which 
would not increase the distance more than two 
miles; and they may at all evénts be perforated, as 
has been done by the turnpike company, who have 
opened a road ona straight line between the two 
towns, without having in any place an angle of as- 


cent of more than three degrees. 


The highest intermediate ground between As. 
sampink and Stoney brook, is only fifty feet above 


“tide water; and itis suggested that the summit 


level may be taken seven feet lower, cutting seven 
miles through a level meadow, between the conflu- 
ence of the Assampink and Shippetankin creeks, 
and Rowley’s- mill, near the confiuence of Stoney 


_ brook and Millstone river. 


An adequate supply of water will be drawn, hy 
short feeders, from Philip’s springs, Trenton‘creck, 
Stoney brook, and Millstone river, all of which are 
more elevated than the route of the canal, the “sand 
hills”? excepted 
b. The depth of water at the two extremities of the 
canal, taken at low water, are feet at Bruns- 
wick, and ten feet at Lamberton, one mile below 
Trenton. | 

The expenses may be estimated as fulloweth: 

Digging 28 miles, at $20,000 per mile, 560,000 

Lockage, 100 feet, (probably less) at 


$1250 per foot, 125,000 
Feeders, purchase of lands, and water 
rights 115,000 


800,000 
Wi. Delaware and Chesapeak canal. 

A company, incorporated by the states of Dela. 
ware and Maryland, for opening this canal, has 
commenced its operations, now suspended for want 
of funds. 

The canal will commence at Welsh point, on 
Elk river, an arm of the Chesapeake, and termi- 


“nate at a distance of 22 miles, ou Christiana creek, 


a branch of the Delaware. At low water the depth 
of water in Christiana is nine feet, and in Filk 
twelve feet, within one hundred feet from the 
shore. The tide rises four feet im ‘both rivers. 
The canal might, without increasing the distance, 
be conducted to New Castle on the Delaware itself, 
instead of ending at Christiana creek. | 

The highest intermediate ground, over which the 
canal will be carried on a level of 15 miles in length, 
is 74 feet above tide water, the descent being ef- 
fected by nine locks on each side. The digging is 
generally easy: no expensive aqueducis or bridges, 
nor any other obstacles but those which have al- 
ready been overcome, in digging the feeder through 
a very rocky soil. | 

The supply of water drawn from Elk river, by a 
feeder six miles in length, already completed, 
which is itself a boat canal three and a half feet 


deep, united by a lock of ten feet lift with the main 


canal,is calculated to fill daily 144 locks; a quanti- 
ty sufficient on an average for the Caily passage of 
twenty-four vessels. A reservior covering thirty, 


be converted into a turnpike road, being raised 
three feet above the level of the water, wiil, by in- 
‘creasing the height of the lock gates one foot, ad-: 
mit a depth of nine feet of water in the canal; at 
which depth it would perhaps be eligible to dig at 
once. The locks, 80 feet long, 18 feet wide, and 8 
(or 9) feet deep over the gate sills, containing each 
11,500 to 13,000 cubic feet of water, and with a 
lift of 8 to 9 feet each, will be constructed of hewn 
stone laid in tarras.. Those dimensions, both of 
the canal and locks, recommended by Mr. Latrobe, 
the engineer of the canal, may be adopted in all the 
other canals for sea vessels, on this line of commu- 
nication. 
The present annual carriage across the peninsu- 
la, which would be drawn through the canal, is es- 
timated at forty two thousand tons, exclusively of 
passengers. This willbe greatly increased by the 
facility which the canal itself will afford to the 
commercial intercourse between the two bays, and 
‘to the conveyance of articles now carried through 
other channels; or too heavy for transportation, at 
the present expense of carriage. The coals wanted 
for Philadelphia, and which are brought down from 
the sources of the Susquehannah and Potomac, but 
principally from the vicinity of Richmond, would 
naturally pass through the canal, have been alone 
estimated at more than one hundred thousand tons 
a year. The annual carriage of all articles may, in 
the present state of population, be fairly estimated 
at one hundred and fifty thousand tons, and the di- 
rect annual saving to the community at 300,000 
dollars, being at the rate of 2 dollarsa ton for the 
difference between land and water carriage across 
the peninsula, afier paying the tolls. These, at 
the rate of fifiy cents a ton, will give to the under- 
_ takers a revenue of 75,000 dollars, leaving, after a 


{a deduction of 10,000 dollars, for annual * repairs, 


and of 10,000 dollars more for attendance and con- 
tingencies, a nett income of 55,000 dollars. 

The expenses of the whole work are estimated as 
follows: 

Digging 22 miles, at $20,000a mile, $440,000 

18 locks, at 10,000 each, 180,000 

(The whole lockage being 148 feet, 
would, at $1250 a foot, amount to 
185,000 dollars.) 

Feeder, (nearly completed, ) reservoirs, 
lock at the feeder, purchase of water 
rights and land, including a debt of. 

dollars due by the company, 230,000 
$850,000 

The interest on which sum, at 6 per cent. is 
51,000 dollars. 

The capital originally subscribed amounted to 
four hundred thousand dollars, divided into two 
thousand shares, of two hundred dollars each. 
One half of these has been forfeited after a small 
payment of five dollars on each share. One hun- 
dred thousand collars paid by the other stock- 
holders, have been expended in preparatory mea- 
sures, in the purchase of water rights, and in dig- 
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eng the feeder, which was considered as the most 
ifficult part of the work. Seven hundred and fif- 
ty thousand dollars are still wanted to complete 
the work; of which sum, one hundred thousand 
dollars is payable by the stockholders, and the de- 
ficiency of 456,000 00 dollars, must be drawa from 
other sources. _ i See | 

9 > TW. Chesapeake and Albemarle. — E 

“1. The shortest communication between the Che- 
gapeake and Albemarlé sound, is from North land- 
ing, at the head of the tide of North West river, 
which empties into Currituck inlet, the eastern- 
most arm of Albemarle, to either. Kempsville or 
Great Bridge, at the head of the tide of two differ- 
ent branches of the south branch of Elizabeth river, 
which passing by Norfolk, unites at Hampton roads 
with James river and the Chesapeake. The dis- 
tance is stated atseven miles, and the levels said 
to be favorable. It is believed that the principal rea- 
son why this communication has not been attempt- 
ed, is a bar in Currituck inlet, which does not ad- 
mit the passage of vessels drawing five feet wa'er. 

2. & company, incorporated by the states of Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, for opening a canal 
through the Dismal swamp, has made considerable, 
progress in the work. sai 

The canal extends 22 miles in length from Deep 
creek, a branch of the south branch of Elizabeth 
river, 7 miles above Norfolk, to Joyce’s creek, a 
branch of Pasquotank river, a northern arm of 
Albemarle sound. Vessels drawing 8 to 9 feet 
water may ascend both creeks to each extremity of 
the canal. | 

The intervening ground along the eastern margin 
of the Dismal swamp, is almost level, the rise to- 
wards the middle not exceeding two feet above the 
two extremi‘ies, which are only 18 feet and 9 inch- 
es above tide water. ‘he digging is very easy; 
the only obstacles arise from the stumps and roots 
of trees, apd are nearly overcome; and a singie 
aqueduct, or rather culvert, over a smail run, emp- 
tying into North West river, is necessary. 

‘The swamp itself supplies, at the depth at which 
the canal is cut, the wster which has heretofore 
been wanted; and a sufficient supply may be drawn 
by a feeder of three miles and a haif in length, cut 
through a perfect level from lake Drummond, a 
natural reservoir in the centreof the swamp, of fit 
teen miles in circumferenee, and about six feet 
higher than the water in the canal, - 

The canal, as cut by the conipany, is 34 feet wide, 
and six feet deep, with one bank on the west side 
for a towing path, 18 feet broad. The whole dig- 
ging, With the exception of two miles which must be 
deepened three feet, and of three quarters of a 
mile in another place not entirely finished, bas been 
completed. The locks at the two extremities of 
the canal are not built; but two have been eréc:ed 
at some distance from each extremity, probably in 
order to save some digging in the intéryening 
Space: they are made of square juniper logs, and 
have cest only three hundred dollars each. ~ 

The expense of digging has not exceeded 4,000 
dollars a mile; the whole capital expended, amounts 
te one hundred thousand dollars, of which the state 
of Virginia has furnished 17,500; and it is stated 
that the whole work may be completed in one year, 
and will not, including the locks and the payment 


| estimated expense. 


j 


lumber ‘of the- swamp. The only boats which 
navigate it are flats, forty feet long, six feet wide, 
drawing two feet of water and carrying eight thou- 
sand shingles. | ' | 
It must, in order to become a national object, be 
capable of receiving the vessels which navigate Al- 
bemarle sound,’and for that pupose be restored to 
its first intended dimensions,.or rather be widened 
and deepened, on the plan adopted for the Chesa- 
peakeand Delaware canal. The expense would be 
as follows: 

Digging, deepening to 8 feet, preserv- 

ing the same level the whole way, 

. and widening to a proper breadth, 


22 miles, at 8,000 dollars a mile, 176,000 
Pour stone locks at $16,000, 40,000 
Feeder to lake Drammond, aqueduct § ~ 
and contingencies, - « «34,000 
$250,000 


3. The last mentiqgned canal.is in the most di- 
rect line of the communication through Albemarle 
to Pamtico sound, and the adjacent southern 
sounds, It has been objected, that the navigation 
of Pasquotank river was intricate, and that it would 
be more advantageous to open a communication 
with Chowan river, which passing by Edenton, and 
then uniting with the Roanoke, forms Albemarle 
sound, 

A company was incorporated for that purpose; . 
but the capital was not filled, and no other opera-_ 
tion performed, but surveying the ground. The, 
intended canal on that route, would commence at 
Suffolk, on Nansemond river, which empties into 
James river, a few miles above, and west of the 
mouth of Elizabeth river; and passing along the 
western margin of the Dismal swamp, would reach, 
at acomputed distance of thirty miles, Gates’ court 
house on Bennet’s creek, a branch of Chowan river; 
which vessels drawing ten feet of water may ascend 
to thatspot. — 

The ‘highest intermediate ground is 28 feet 
above tide water, and consequently higher than the 
surface of lake Dru::mond. But Bennet’s creek 


}and Curripeake swamp were considered as afford- 


ing asufficient supply of water. Should this prove 
Rieduste, the principal objection to this route 
will be, that the canal lands at Suffolk instead of 
Norfolk. This consideration, and the capital al- 
ready expended on the canal from Elizabeth river 
to Pasquotank, secm to give a preference to this 
course. To which may be added, that if it be 
preferable to strike the waters of Chowan river, a 
lateral canxl may be hereafter opened, along the 
southern margin of the Dismal swamp, from the 
southern extremity of the Elizabeth and Pasquo- 
tank canal, to. Benuet’s creek or Edenton. Whate- 
ver route may, after a critical examination of the 
ground, be thought the most eligible, the opening 
of this communication will be more easy and Jess 
expensive than either of the three northern canals. 

The. following table is a recapitulation of the 
distance to becut on the whole line, and of the 














of some debts contracted by the company, exceed 
25,000 dollars. But the canal, which by the origi-' 
nal act of incorporation was to beS2 feet wide, and. 
8 feet deep, can‘on its present plan be considered 
only asa toca! object, thé principal uti'ity o° which 
consists in bringing to market the other useless, 
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CANALS. DIRECTION, Dist. | age. | Expense 
Milee. Feet. | Dolls. 

Massachusetts {Weymouth to Taunton} 26 260 11,250,000 
New-Jerse Brunswick to Trenton} 28 | ° 100 | 800,000 

Delaware Christi to Eik 93 ‘ ‘ 
Chesaperke _ Stiapa to 148 850,000 
pire Hg & Ei'z. *. to Pasquotank} 22 40 | 250,000 
Total, Pt 7 850.00 
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COMMUNICATIONS BETWEEN THE ATLANTIC AND WES- 
ee, TERN WATERS. : 

The Apalachian mountains, to use an ancient 
generic denomination, extend in a direction west 
af south, from the 42d to the 34th degree of north 
latitude, approaching the sea, and even washed 
by the tide in the state of New-York, and thence, 


_ in their southerly course, gradually receding from | 


the sea shore. Viewed as a whole, their breadth 
tay be estimated at 110 miles, and they consist of 
a@ succession of parallel ridges, following neéarly | 
the direction of the sea coast, irregularly inter- 
sected by rivers, and divided by narrow vailies.— 
The ridge which divides the Atlanti¢e rivers from 


-the western waters, generally known by the name 
of Alleghany, preserves throughouf a nearly equal 
distance of 230 miles from the Atlantic ocean, and 
-a nearly uniform elevation of 3,000 feet above the 


level of the sea. 

Those mountains may, however, be’ perhaps 
cobsidered as consisting of two. principal chains: 
between these lies the fertile lime-stone valley, 
which, although oceasionally mterrupted by trans- 
versal ridges, and in one place, by the dividing of 
Alleghany ridge, may be traced from Newburgh 
and Esopus, on the Hudson river, to Knoxville, on 


the ‘Tennessee. 


_ The eastern and narrowest chain is the Blue 
Ridge of Virginia, which in its north east course 
traverses, ander various names, the states of Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, and New-Jersey, forms the high 
lands broken at West Point by the tide of the 
Hudson, and then uniting with the Green moun- 
tains, assumes a northerly direction, and divides 
the waters of the Hudson and of lake Champlam, 
from those of Connecticut river. On the borders 


_ of Virginia and North Garolina, the Blue Ridge is 


united by an inferior mountain, with the great 
western chain, and thenée, to its southern éxtre- 
mity, becomes the principal or dividing mountain, 
discharging eastwardly the rivers Roanoke, Pedee, 
Santee, and Savannah, into the Atlantic ocean; 
southwardly the Chatahouchee and the Alabama, 
into the gulph of Mexico, aid westwardly the New 
river and the Tennessee. The New river, taking a 
northwardly course, breaks through all the ridges 
of the great western chain, and at a short distance 
beyond it, unites under the name of Kanhawa, with 
the Ohio. The Tennessee pursues, at first, a south- 
west direction between the two chains, until hav- 
ing reached, and in a westwardly course turned, the 
southern extremity of the great westérn chain, it 
assumes a northwardly direction, and joins its wa- 
ters with those of the Ohio, a few miles above the 
confluence of that river with the Mississippi. 

The western chain, much broader, and generally 
more elevated, is known under the names of Cum- 
berland and Gauley mountains, from its southern 
extremity, near the great bend of the Tennessee 
river, until it becomes, in Virginia, the principal or 
<lividing mountain, Thence in its northernly course, 
towards the. state of New York, it discharges west- 
wardly the Green Briar river, which, by its june- 
tion with the New river, forms the Kanhawa, and 
the rivers Monongahela.and Alleghany,..which, 
from their confluence at,Pittsburg, assume the 
name of Ohio: Eastwardly it pours into the At. 
laniic ocegn, James river, the Potomac, and the 
Susquehannah. .From the northernmost and less 
elevated spurs of the chain, the Gennessee flows 
into the lake Ontario; and in. that quarter the nor- 
therly branches of the Susquehanna seem to take 
their ‘source from amongst wiferior ridges; and, in 
their course tothe Chesapeake, to break through 
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pall the mountains. From the Susquebannak, the 
principal chain assumes a more eastwardly . 
tion, and washed on the north. by t ere 

of the river Mowhawk, whilst it gi es ris 
SME chown. re, it terminates under the 
ter of the Hudson. eae | a. i e 
This déseription has been inttodaéed for’ the 
}double purpose of pointing out all the rivers which 
}can afford the means of co cation, and of 
| shewing the impracticability, in the present state 
of science, of effecting a canal navigation acfoss 
the mountains. ee 

|}. The most elevated lock canal, of which a correct 
| description has been given, is that of Languedoc, 
sand the highest ground over which it is carried, is 
only six hundred feet above the sea. It is not be- 
lieved that any canal has been undertaken, or at 
least completed in England, of an elevation exceed- 
ing 430 feet above the waters united by it. . The 
Alleghany mountain is generally, and from obser- 
vations made in several places, about 3,000 feet 
above the level ofthe sea. The precise height of 
the dividing ridge was ascertained by the commis. 
sioners, who laid out the United States road from 
Cumberland on the Potomac to Brownsville on the 
Monongahela, at 2,260 above the first, and at 2,150 
feet above the last river. Cumberland, from the 
levels tuken by the Potomac company, is itself 735- 
feet above tide water. Although some more ad- 
vantageous and less elevateti places may be found, 
particularly amongst the ridges which divide some 
of theupper branches of the Susquehannah from 
the corresponding streams emptying into the river 
Alleghany, thereis none which is notof an eleva- 
tion much beyond what has ever been overcome by 
canals in any other country. The impraeticability 
arises from the principle of lock navigation, which 
inorder to effect the ascent, requires a greater 
supply of water m proportion to the height to be 
ascended, whilst the supply of water becomes less 
in the same proportion. Nor does the chain of 
mountains through the whole extent, where it di- 
yices the Atlantic from the western_rivers, afford 
-a single pond, lakeor natural reservoir. Ht mav be 
added, as a general feature of American geography, 
that except in the swamps along the southern sea- 
coast, no lake is to be found in the United States, 
south of 41 degrees north latitude; and that almost 
every et north of 42 degrees, issues from a lake 
or pond. 

The works necessary, in order to facilitate the 
}communications from the sea ports across the 
mountains to the western waters, must therefore 
consist either of artificial roads, extending the 
whole way from tide water, to the nearest and 
most convenient navigable western waters; or of 
improvements in the navigation of the leading At- 
lantic-rivers, to the highest practicable points, con- 
nected by artificial roads across the mozntains with 
thenearest points, from which a permanest navi- 
gation can be relied on, down the wertern rivers. 

The principal considerations in selecting proper 
directions for those communications are, the dis- 
tance from the navigable western waters, both to 
tide water, and tothe nearest navigable Atlantic 
river, and the extent of navigation, either fiatural 
or susceptible of improvement, which may be af- 
forded by the rivers. Distance alone is mentioned, 
bso far as relates to roads, because the mountains, — 
however insuperable for canals, offer ne important 
impediment to land communications. So far fren: 














being an insurmountable barrier to commercial in- 
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_wmion,.it is now ascertained that those mountains 
‘may almost in every direction be ‘crossed by artifi- 
‘eial roads, as permanent, as easy and less expen- 
sive, than similar works in the lower country. For 
_congress having, contrary to current opinion, di- 
_ pected that the road from Cumberland to Browns- 
ville id be laid out so that its a’cent should 
_ fot in any place exceed an angle of five degrees 
‘with the horizon, no, difficulty has been experien- 
ced in effecting the object without cutting through 
hills, and although the road, thus laid out, be in a 
distance of 72 miles, two or three miles “shorter 
than that heretofore in use. ie 
Although the distance from the sea to the prin- 
Cipal dividing mountain, through its whole length, 
- between the western sources of the Susquebannah, | 
and those of the Savannah, be nearly the same, yet 
_ the Atlantic bays, penetrating the coast at different’ 




















from the sea ports to the neatest western navigable 
__ waters, vary considerably. T.ken in straight lines 
_ from each port to thé nearest branch, beyond all 
the mountains, of each of the four grea 
rivers, they may be statéd as follows: 
From Philadelphia to the confluence of 
_fonemaugh and Loyalhannon, _ miles 
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ae es ofthe Alleghany, -* - - * 220 
~ From the city of Washington to the con- 
fluence of the rivers Monongahela 
and Cheat, - - . . . 
From Richmond to Morris’s, on the 
Kunhawa, below ail the falls of that 
river, ‘oe... ee 
From Savaftifiah or Charleston to any na- , 
vigable branch of Tennessce, the dis- 
tanceexceeds - + + «+= - 800 
The distance from the same western points, to 
the upper navigation of the corresponding Atlantic 
rivers, cannot be stated with precision, as the up- 
per points to which the havigation of those rivers 
may be improved, is not yet ascertained. The 
shortest portage between the waters of the Poto. 
mac, and those of the Monongahela, in their natu- 
ral state, from West Port onthe Potomac, to 
Cheat river below the falls, is about fifty miles in a 
straight line, But in order to Secure a \olerble.na- 
vigation, particularly on the Potomac, the route 
from Cumberland to Brownsville, (Red Stone old 
fort) has been preferred, and the distance by the 
road lately laid out is 72 miles., The portage be 
tween the North fork of the Juniata, a branch of 
the Susquehannah, and the corresponding waters of 
the river Allegtiany, is somewhat shorter. That 
between Pattonborough, on James river, and the 
 falis of the Kanhawa, exceeds one hundred miles 
The most prominent, though not perhaps the 
most insuperable obstacle in the navigation of the 
Atlantic rivers, consists in their lower falls, which 
are ascribed to a presumed continuous granite 
ridge, rising about 130 feet above tide water. That 
ridge, from New York to James river, inclusively, 
arrests the ascent of the tide; the falls of every 
. river within that space being precisely at the head 
of the tide. Pursuing thence southwardly a di- 
rection nearly parallel to the mountains, it regedes 
from the sea, leaving in each southern river, an ex- 
tent of good navigation between the tide and the 
fails. Other falls of less magnitude are found at 
the gaps of the Blue Ridge, through which’ the 
rivers have forced their passage. Higber up the 
apidity of the northern rivers, which penetrate 
through the inferior ridges of the great western 
chain, increases as they approach the dividing or 
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western]. 
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ly at the same elevation, theit rapidity increases 
in proportion to the shortness of their course. For 
that reason the navigation of the: Susquehannahb, 


above thé Blue Ridge, is better than that of the 





shortest Gommiinication from tide water to the 
nearest ohtehh iver The levels of the last mén- 


« 


company, the general result is annexed, as giving 
a more correct idea of the navigation of the Atlan- 


ner. 
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pxetatadl Fall, |Rate of Fal}. 
Miles, | Feet. | Feet pr mile 
From the mouth of Savage river . or 
down to Cumberland, © dite So.) 445 5 141-2 
these to _ Blue Ridge, 130 1-2 } 490 + 
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meld “ tsra} 43 | 
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The papers marked (C.) contain the information 
which has been collected respecting the works ex- 
ecuted or contemplated on the great rivers already 
enumerated. Ithas not been understood that any 
improvements of importance has been yet attempt- 
ed on the Savannah and Pedee, nor on any of the 
tributary streams of the Ohio; and the communica- 
tions received under this head, relate only tothe 


'{Santee, Roanoke, James river, Potomac, Susque- 


hannah and Qhio. 
I. Santee. 

b- The Santee or Catawba, is said to be oecasional- 
ly navigable for near 300 miles, as high up as Mor- 
gantown, in North Carolina. Two companies have 
been incorporated by that state, arid that of South 
Cxrolina, for the purpose of improving its naviga- 
tion. “The lower falls aré above Camden. and not 
far from the arsenal of the United States‘at Mount 
Rock. A canal had deen commencéd there, but 
either fom want of success in the commencement, 
or from want of funds, the work appears to be sus- 
pended. fhe market for the produce brought 
down that river is Charleston; and the river boats 
were obliged at the mouth of the river to enter the 
sea, and to reach that port by a navigation along 
the sea shore, for which they were not calculated. 
To remedy that inconvefience, and to ensure a 
permanent navigation, a canal has been opened by 
another Company, uniting the Santee with Cooper 
river, which empties into the harbor of Charleston. 

The distance between the points united, is 22 
miles; the highest intérvening ground was 52 feet 
above Santee, and 85 feet above the river Cooper; 


‘but it has been reduced 17 feet by digging; the 


descent to Santee being 35 feet, effected by four 
locks, and that to Cooper 68 feet, effected by nine 
locks, 

Fhe principal supply of water is afforded by 
springs arising from the marshy ground at the bot- 
tom of the canal, and by several drzins which col- 
lect and bring from an adjacent swamp the sources 
of the river Cooper. The quantity is said to be sel- 
dom deficient; yet asteam engineshas been contem- 
plated as perhaps necessary in order to raise from 
the Santee an adequaie supply. 

The canal was carried ove? some small stréams 
by means of aqueducts; inconsiderable ravines have 
been Alled, and the ground was dug in some places 
io the depth of 16 feet, in order to-preserve the 
level. But itappeats that the rgots of trees were 





Alleghany mountain; and their sources being near- ! 


the greatest obstucl® encoun ered i digging’ the 


Potomac, which affords, as has been stated, the 
tioned river having been taken by thé Potomac» 


tic rivers, than could be conveyedin any other man- 
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canal. Its breadth is 20 feet at the bottom, and 
35 feet at top: the depth of water is 4 feet; and 
it admits boats 6f 20 tons. The locks, made of 
brick, faced with marble, are 60 feet long and 10 


ry 


feet wide. la ‘ 

The capital expendec is stated; at 650,667 dol- 
lars, including sixty negroes and some tracts of, 
land belonging to the company. The canal has 
been completed six years; the annual tolls had 
never exceeded 13,000 dollars before the year 
1807, and the annual expenses are stated at 7,000 


dollars. The want of success in this undertaking, } bu 


which, though completed, is very unprofitable, may 
be ascribed to several causes. The expense,compar- 
ed with the work, is much greater than might have 
been expected, and probably than was necessary. 
"Lhe locks are too small for large boats, which are 
therefore obliged to pursue the former route down 
the Santee, and by sea to Charleston; and want of 
water is alledged as a sufficient reason for the 
size of the locks. But a canal in that situation 
cannot in America be profitable, unless the naviga- 
tion of the main river, with which it communicates, 
is rendered safe and permanent; and whenever that 
of the Santee itself shall have been improved, the 
utility and profits of the canal will be considerably 
increased. 
If. Zhe lower or creat falls of Roanoke 
Consists in a succession of rapids, which in.a dis- 
tance of fifteen miles have a fall of ninety three feet. 
This obstruction is such that almost all the tobac- 
co of that river is transported by land to Peters- 
burgh, on the Appomatox branch of James river. 
A canal has been contemplated from the upper 
end of the falls to Murfreesborough, situated on 
the tide water of a branch of Chowan river, 25 miles 
abaeve the mouth of Bennet’s creek, which has been 
before mentioned as one of the iines of communica- 
tion between Albemarle sound and the Chesapeake. 
‘lhe level is said to be favorable, without any ob- 
structions.or vallies in the way. The distance is 
33 miles, and the expense of a small canal for boats, 
drawing two feet und a kalf of water, may be esti- 
mated as folioweth: : 





Digging 38 miles, at $6,000 amile, $228,000 
Lockage 93 feet, at $8U0 a foot, 74,400 
Feeder, land, &c. 47,600 

$350,000 


‘The capital for this canal lias never been subscrib- 
ed, and it has been sugyested that it would be 
practicable to open one to Petersburgh. It is not 
believed that any hills intervene in that course; 
and the greatest obstacle will be found in crossing 
the branches of Cl:oway river. 

LiL. James river. 

A company, incorporated by the state of Virginia, 
for the improvement of the navigation of the river 
generally, has removed some obstructions in the 
upper part of the river, and is bound by the char- 
ter to render it so far navigable that there may 
never be less than 12 inches of water over any of 
the shoals or rapids, from the upper end of the 
lower Or great falls to Pattonborough, a distance 
of 220 miles. The natural navigation of the river 
through that extent is considered as better than 
that of any other Atlantic river above the falls. 

A communication has been opened by the compa- 
ny from Westham, at the upper end of the great 
falls, to Shockoe hill,in the city of Richmond, in the 
following manner; The water is drawn at Westham 
from the river inioa canal 200 yards in length, at 
the end of which, boats, decending 34 feet through 


er 


natural navigation three miles, are brought, by a 
canal, three miles and a half in length, to a bason 


.on Shockoe hill, where the navigation terminates. 
That bason is 80 feet above tide water, and one 


mile and a half from Rockets, the port of Rich- 
mond. The whole fall from the upper end of the 
canal at Westhain to the bason, may be stated at 
48 feet, and the distance at six miles and a half.— 
The canal is 25 feet wide, and admits boats of 
eight tons, drawing three feet of water, The locks 
80 feet long, and 16 feet wide, are of solid masonry; 

t the cement is defective: Three aqueducts 
have been thrown across valleys intervening in the 
course of the canal; and some difficult digging 
was necessary on the side ofhills, and through 
ledges of rocks. | 

The canal, according to the charter, was intended 
to have been brought down to tide water. The 
performance of that condition is now suspended by 
an act of the legislature of Virginia, and there 
seems to be a considerable diversity of opinion on 
that subject. In a national point of view, the plan 
which will, at the least expense, put coals on board 
vessels lying at Rockets, deserves the preference. 
For coal is in no other part of the United States 
found in abundance in the vicinity of tide water. At 
present the expense of transportation by the.canal 
is already redtced to one third of the land carriage. 

Theorigina!l capital of the company amounted to 
140,000 dollars, of which the state of Virginia owns 
fifty thousand; and 91,000 dollars arising from the 
proceeds of tolls, had before the Ist January, 1805; 
been applied to the work, making together an ex- 
penditure of 231,600 dollars. The annual tolls 
raised on fotifteen thousand tons of country pro- 
duce, and on two thousand coal boats, have amount- 
ed to 16,750 dollars; and the annual repairs and ex- 
penses are estimated at 5000 dollars. But as the 
company draw also a revenue from the rent of 
water, applied to mills and other water works 
erected along the canal, they have been able in 
some years to make dividends of 16,800 dollars, 
being at the rate of twelve per cent. on the original 
capital, but of only seven per cent. if calculated on 
the sum of 244,000 dollars, the amount of capital 
expended, and interest accrued before any dividend 
was made. 

IV. Potomac. 

The company incorporated by the states of Ma- 
ryland and Virginia, for improving the navigation 
of that river, has executed the following works: 

1. Ata distance of 12 miles above the head of the 
tide, which ascends about three miles above the city 
of Washington, the river is 143 feet higher than 
tide water. Atthat place, designated by the name 
of Great fulls, the boats, passing through a canal 
one mile in length, six feet deep, and 25 feet 
wide, descend 76 feet by five locks, 100 feet long, 
and 12 feet wide each, and, re entéring the river, 
follow its natural bed eight miles and a half. Ano- 
ther canal, of the same dimensions, and two miles 
and a half in length, brings them then through 
three locks, and, by a descent of 37 feet, to tide 
water. This last fall is distinguished by the name of 
Little falls. ‘The two lower locks of the Great falls, 
excavated out of the solid rock, have each a lift 
of 18 fect: the three upper locks, of solid masonry, 
are of of uneqna! height, and have together a lift of 
forty feei. ‘he three locks of the Little falls are 
euch 100 feet in Tength and 18 feet wide. The 


breadth is unnecessary, and consumes too much 
water, a defect which may be remedied when stone 
locks will be substituted for those now in Use, 





ihree locks, re-enter the river; and, after using its 


which, being of wood, will soon be degayed. 














